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We print on another page a sample of a Lloyds policy, showing 
the conditions of the contract and the manner in which it is signed 
by the various individual insurers, each of whom assumes a portion 
of the risk. We have the original of this policy in our possession, 
the signatures attached thereto being autographic, and some of 
them remarkable and wonderful samples of chirography. This 
policy was issued for £6500, which is a pretty good-sized lump to 
be covered by one insurance contract. It will be observed that 
the method of signing is entirely by attorneys. The names of the 
principals are printed upon the policy, evidently by rubber stamps, 
the amount assumed by each being written in ink. The policies 
are not so much of a curiosity in this country at the present time 
as they formerly were, for the Lloyds are writing quite freely upon 
American risks, the applications being forwarded by brokers in 
various cities, and the policy being written at Lloyds’. Our London 
correspondent in his letter in this issue has a little something to 
say about the Lloyds, which will no doubt be read with interest. 





Tue removal of R. M. Squires as Commissioner of Public 
Works, and the appointment of General Newton as his successor, 
gives hope that the new Croton aqueduct may be completed in an 
honest and reputable manner at a minimum of expenses. The 
high character of General Newton, and his acknowledged ability as 
one of the leading engineers of the country, is a guaranty that 
there will be no more jobbery in this most important of our public 
works. When this scheme for the regulation of the new aqueduct 
was first broached, THe Specraror opposed it vigorously on the 
ground that it was unnecessary, and that the introduction of a sys- 
tem of salt water supply for fire and waste purposes would be more 
economical, more efficient, and at the same time offered such relief 
to the draft upon the present Croton system as to enable it to sup- 
ply all legitimate domestic purposes. The City Hall politicians, 
however, were determined to push through the new aqueduct 
scheme, and their engineers estimated that $20,000,000 would be 
the extreme limit of cost. We said then it was sure to become a 
political job, and that it would never be completed at less cost than 
$50,000,000. Our predictions, so far as the jobbery is concerned, 
have been fully verified. ‘The politicians secured control immedi- 
ately of the aqueduct board, and having by accident secured some 
honest men of sterling integrity in their employ, they took the 
necessary steps to get rid of them to make places for their pliable 
tools. Jobbing contractors have secured control of the work, and 
the expenditures already contracted for will now exceed $30,000,000. 
General Newton, as a member of the aqueduct board, may be 





trusted to keep future expenses down to the lowest possible point 
consistent with effective work, but with his best endeavors we do 
not anticipate that the work can be finished for less than the 
$50,000,000 at which we originally fixed the limit. A goodly pro- 
portion of this is a needless expenditure, and will go into the 
pockets of the politicians, who have up to the present secured the 
contracts for doing the work. With General Newton in the board, 
co-operating with the other gentlemen who are entitled to public 
confidence and who constitute a majority, there is little prospect 
that the jobbers and tricksters will get their hands any further into 
the public purse through this medium. Contracts already entered 
into will have to be carried out, but it may be taken for granted 
that the contractors will have to do their work honestly according to 
specifications, and that there will be no more jobs in the letting of 
contracts. The appointment of General Newton is one of the 
most praiseworthy acts of Mayor Grace’s administration, and it is 
unfortunate that it is not in his power to give the public more 
officials of the General Newton stamp. 





SomME months ago we began the publication of a list, officially 
supplied to us by the insurance department, of risks in this State 
that were insured in unauthorized companies through the medium 
of licensed brokers. The publication of these lists excited a great 
deal of attention among underwriters as they appeared from time 
tu time, and they were carefully scanned by managers of companies 
to ascertain whether these risks had been offered to them previous 
to their being placed in the unauthorized companies. The law 
provides that before a risk can be placed in an unauthorized com- 
pany the owner must make affidavit to the effect that he has been 
unable to secure his insurance in authorized companies. With the 
publication of the risks so placed, it became at once apparent that 
the law in this respect was not complied with, for many risks so 
insured had not been offered to some of the more prominent com- 
panies. It became evident, therefore, that the placing of these 
risks in unauthorized companies was not so much a matter of 
necessity to the owner of the property as it was a question of com- 
missions to the brokers, the unauthorized companies paying a more 
liberal rate than the brokers could obtain from the authorized com- 
panies. This question is exciting some attention in Boston, where 
a similar law exists, and it is claimed’that the question of commis- 
sions to brokers is not one that should be recognized in the placing 
of these risks. So long as any company that is authorized to do 
business in the State is ready to take the risk at a fair rate, the 
owner of the property has no right to place it in an unauthorized 
company, even though the broker should fail to get a commission. 
This law licensing brokers has always appeared to us as uncalled 
for. There are very few insurers in this State who are unable to 
get all the insurance they want, provided they will pay a proper 
rate to the authorized companies, and the law authorizing certain 
brokers to transact business with unauthorized companies seems to 
us a perversion of the requirements of the situation and of the law 
relating to insurance corporations. The amount of business trans- 
acted through licensed brokers in unauthorized companies, as we 
have shown by the statistics we have presented, is largely in excess 
of the actual requirements of propertyowners, and there must have 
been considerable very heavy swearing when the owners made affi- 
davit to the effect that they were unable to secure their insurance 


in the authorized companies, Various company managers have 
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pointed out to us numerous risks printed in our lists that had never 
been offered to them under any circumstances, and that they 
would have been glad to have taken at a fair rate. This seems 
to be a subject for the insurance department to investigate. 





THE strike of the car drivers on the Broadway and Belt Lines 
of railroads in this city last week, ended in the disastrous defeat of 
the strikers, as it deserved to. Their grievance was that changes 
were proposed in the running of the cars, by which they would be 
required to work more than twelve hours a day. Without giving 
the new schedule a trial, and without notice to their employers, the 
men abandoned their cars, and for three days the public was sub- 
jected to great inconvenience in consequence. The railroad com- 
panies announced their intention of employing new drivers and 
conductors, and hundreds of men responded to their call. But the 
strikers assaulted the new men in many instances, and did all in 
their power to intimidate them. On the third day, the Broadway 
- road sent out thirty cars in charge of the new men, guarded by the 
police, and the strikers seeing that they were defeated, put an end 
to the strike and went back to work. It was clearly demonstrated 
by this outbreak that there are any number of persons out of em- 
ployment, ready and eager to work when the opportunity is offered 
them. Much surprise was expressed at the intelligence and respect- 
able appearance of many of the applicants for employment, and it 
was this fact that alarmed the strikers, for they saw in them a class 
of men not likely to sympathize with or be intimidated by them. 
Another strike, involving about 10,000 persons, was begun on 
Monday of this week. The Cutters’ Union has been boycotting 
certain manufacturers of clothing for some time because they re- 
fused to discharge non-union men. Last week the Manufacturers’ 
Union decided to lock out their cutters unless they withdrew from 
their boycotting union. When the men were paid on Saturday, 
they received notice to this effect, and as they declined to abandon 
their union, they were locked out on Monday. This lock out ap- 
plies to about 800 cutters, and will involve about 10,000 tailors 
who are dependent upon the cutters for work. The Manufacturers’ 
Union was pronounced in its determination not to employ union 
men, but whether they will maintain this position remains to be 
seen. This is the busy season with the manufacturers, who are 
now preparing their winter stocks, and they can illy afford to re- 
main idle, but they can probably afford it quite as well as the 
workmen, who will scarcely care to see their accustomed work 
drifting to other cities. | These strikes are limited to the industries 
named, and do not indicate any widespread dissatisfaction among 
workmen, such as prevailed in the early spring, nor can they have 
any direct influence upon general business. 


REDUCING THE LOSSES BY FIRE. 


T the convention of the National Association of Fire En- 
gineers, held at Providence last week, Osborne Howes, Jr., 

the secretary of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, read a very 
interesting paper upon the subject of the “ Reduction of Fires and 
Losses.” We print the full text of his paper in other columns. 
Mr. Howes takes the position that while it is no part of the duty 
of fire insurance companies to make any effort to prevent fires or 
to secure the reduction of fire losses, it is, nevertheless, for their 
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interest to do so, not only from a pecuniary standpoint but as good 
citizens. He gave the experience that the Boston Board of Under. 
writers had acquired through the inspection bureau established by 
‘them a little over a year ago. There has been a notable dimin. 
ution in the number of fires in Boston during the past year, but Mr. 
Howes is not sanguine that this is the result of the very thorough 
system of inspections made by the officers of the inspection bureau, 
as he says it is possible that this is one of the periodic seasons 
‘of immunity from fire, and that a single week of conflagrations may 
overturn the favorable, aspect now presented. There can be little 
doubt, however, but the means adopted by the Boston Board for 
the prevention of fires in the business portion of the city has had a 
tendency, at least, to reduce the number of fires and the losses 
correspondingly; but inasmuch as these precautions do not 
extend to the entire city, the immunity that Boston has enjoyed 
from fires cannot fairly be attributed to the precautions taken. 
New York city has had similar experience during the past year, the 
number of fires being below the average while the losses have been 
comparatively small, and yet New York has no such system of 
inspection as Boston has inaugurated. But this condition of things 
cannot be depended upon to continue ; there is liable to come at 
eany moment a cyclone of fires that will completely reverse the ex- 
perience of the past year. Other cities have not escaped their 
average of losses, and it can be safely predicted that New York and 
Boston will in time make their average contributions to the national 
ash heap. 

There is no question but the careful and thorough inspection of 
risks at frequent intervals is calculated to reduce the fire losses pro- 
vided the companies act upon the information furnished them by 
their inspectors. Nothing can be expected of inspections unless 
the defects revealed by such inspections are remedied, and it lies 
with the companies to apply the remedy. When an inspector finds 
that a risk is in a dangerous condition and reports the same to the 
companies, it would naturally be expected that the companies 
would declire to write the risk until more favorable conditions 
were secured. It is the theory, of course, that the companies will 
do this, thus strengthening the hands of their inspectors and protect- 
ing the interests of the companies at the same time, but in practice 
how many do it? In the active competition that is waged between 
the companies the condition of the risk is very liable to be lost 
sight of in the presence of the premium actually tendered.” What 
one conservative company may refuse under the recommendation of 
the inspectors, another is liable to accept, and thus the purposes 
and objects of the inspections are circumvented—the insured gets 
the insurance at low rates notwithstanding the fact that his risk has 
been reported against. But this system of inspections im the 
interest of the underwriters is something comparatively new and is 
on trial. When it becomes thoroughly systematized and its benefits 
thoroughly demonstrated, the companies will undoubtedly give it a 
more cordial approval than they have yet-done. 

Mr. Howes makes an excellent exhibit of the work done by the 
inspectors in Boston, and the results achieved are certainly sufficient 
to warrant the adoption of a similar system in all cities. There is 
no doubt but the reduction of fire losses is something very much 
to be desired by the companies at the present time. The old 
theory that the matters of fire prevention and fire protection were 
something with which the companies had nothing to do, has been 
exploded by the unwise and unbusinesslike competition that has 
arisen in the business of fire underwriting. If the old motto 
Charge for the risk as you find it” could be enforced, and the 
premium made adequate to the risk assumed, the interest of the 
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underwriter in the matter of fire prevention would be very slight. 
But while competition prevents the imposition of adequate rates, it 
behooves the companies to interest themselves to prevent losses, 
and asa means to this end to induce propertyowners to adopt 
proper safeguards for the protection of their property, It is more 
profitable to insure property that does not burn than to pay losses, 
and the companies are beginning to find this out. While New 
York has no organized system of inspection, certain rebates are 
authorized to be made for the adoption of approved means of fire 
protection, so that a large propertyowner who has immense values 
at stake—in the drygoods or manufacturing districts, for instance— 
will find it to his interest to put in the automatic alarm, automatic 
sprinklers where possible, to put up stand-pipes on his building, to 
provide iron shutters and iron doors, etc. ; but the average property- 
holder, whose risk is a small one, does not find the rebate allowed 
for these improvements sufficient to warrant him in incurring the 
necessary expense for providing them. He finds it cheaper to pay 
the full rate for all the insurance he wants and let the companies 
take the risk. It is this class of propertyowners whose risks should 
be subjected to frequent inspection, and the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the inspectors made a condition precedent to their 
obtaining insuranee. Until this is done the general adoption of 
measures for the prevention of fires is not likely to occur. Insur- 
ance companies have it in their power to compel the adoption of 
these safeguards, for they have simply to refuse to insure dangerous 
risks at any price to secure their being placed in an insurable con- 
dition. This can only be done, however, through organization and 
the harmonious action of all companies to the desired end. If a few 
companies accept the reports of the inspectors and refuse to insure 
risks reported against, and other companies ignore the inspectors 
and accept the risks, the purpose of the inspection is defeated. 
The Boston Board of Underwriters stand sponsor to the inspection 
system, and it is understood they very generally observe the recom- 
mendations of the inspectors. As a consequence Mr. Howes is 
able to report beneficial results from the enforcement of the system. 
There is a very general impression among propertyowners of a cer- 
tain class that when they have paid their premium for insurance it 
becomes the business of the insurance companies to protect the 
risk. Such propertyowners ought not to be able to get insurance 
on any terms whatever, for it is among this class that the moral 
hazard is as great, if not greater, than the physical hazard. They 
insure the property for its full value and would probably make a 
profit by its destruction. ‘They become careless and even reckless 
in caring for it; and if a fire does not occur it will not be their 
fault. Frequent inspections of this class of risks will be calculated 
to largely reduce the number of fires and consequent losses. 

Just now the companies are making a great to do over their 
expenses, and to secure a reduction in this direction they propose 
to materially cut down the commissions paid to brokers who bring 
them business. While there is, no doubt, room for a curtailment of 
expenses in this direction, yet there is danger of going too far. 
Some of the energy expended in abuse of brokers might be more 
profitably directed to securing means for the reduction of the fire 
losses, That a thorough system of inspection, enforced rigorously 
by the companies, will do this has been abundantly demonstrated 
by the experience of the mill mutuals, this class of companies 
having enforced their rules and regulations for the protection 
of risks for a sufficient length of time to enable them to see 
the benefits derived therefrom. The stock companies have 
recently done something in this direction, and Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago underwriters have adopted this system 





of protection to a limited extent. The expenses attending 
the bureaus of inspection is small compared to the results that will 
inevitably follow if the plan is persisted in. The underwriters of 
other cities might well follow this example, and thereby confer a 
great benefit upon the public at the same time that they are consult- 
ing the best interests of the companies they represent. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE month of September will bring with it a promise of great things 
for local insurance interests. The first month of fall is certainly a good 
time for any new movement to begin. Officers and agents have returned 
from their summer vacations, and are ready for work. Mercantile 
interests are prosperous, and everybody is happy in the prospect of a 
harmonious and profitable winter season. 


* * * * 


Rumor is busy with regard to the prospect of changes and new devel- 
opments among the local agencies. Several companies from other States 
are credited with the intention of making early application to the New 
York State Insurance Department, and it is by no means certain that a 
strong British company will not be among the new arrivals. 


* * * * 


THOsE exceedingly ingenious gentlemen of Indianapolis, Messrs. 
Grubb, Paxton & Co., have issued a circular which consists of a series of 
conundrums, to which they ‘‘desire fair answers front anyone—none 
given from spite or jealousy.” The last question is, ‘Can an insurance 
agent be a citizen of the United States, and has he any righis?” The 
unfortunate victims who have had claims on some of the policies of 
foreign companies issued from that office will doubtless reply that citizen- 
ship of the United States does not involve the right to defraud and rob 
other citizens by issuing policies that are not valuable except as waste 
paper. 

* * * * 

THE business of the ‘‘ Lake pool,” both on cargoes and hulls, is said 
to have been exceedingly profitable thus far this year. The bad months 
are yet to come, but as they are also the season of high rates, it is very 
probable that the result for the year will be very handsome. The inland 
marine business has, as a rule, been generally good during the whole 
season. 

* * * x 

THE way in which the big companies acquire their large bulk of pre- 
miums differs materially in different cases. The Liverpool and London 
and Globe acquires its large total by reason of its prestige as the leading 
English company of the world. The German-American, which comes 
next, depends on its universal popularity with the brokers. The Niagara 
has the third place as a premium winner, and achieves the position by 
the aid of a very popular secretary, and its habit of taking almost every- 
thing that offers. The big lines of the Phenix are an ample explanation 
of the size of its premiums. They all have different ways of reaching the 
result, but they all achieve it. 


* * * * 


THE new $500,000 joint stock mutual company is taking active meas- 
ures to get itself in shape for business. It is understood, however, that 
there is still a considerable amount of stock to be subscribed, and the 
organizers will find that the last $50,000 of subscriptions are very much 
harder to obtain than the first $300,000. It is not improbable that the 
plan will have to be altered before the company can claim that its capital 
stock is fully paid up. 

* x * oa 


THE patrol report which is just out presents some interesting and note- 
worthy points. The gross total of premiums for the first six months of 
this year varies very little from the corresponding period of 1885, the 
actual difference being only about $23,000, or less than one per cent. 
Some of the companies, however, show very marked changes. The 
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greatest advance over last year’s business is made by the Niagara and 
the next by Phenix of Brooklyn, which goes ahead $30,000, The greatest 
loss, strangely enough, is made by the other great Brooklyn company, 
the Williamsburgh City, which has dropped just about the same amount 
of premiums that the Phenix has gained. The German-American, as 
usual, shows a gain, and is now pressing the Liverpool and London and 
Globe very close for first place as to volume of local business. The 
relative positions of the leading companies is now very different from what 
it was a few years ago, and another twelve months will probably see even 
greater changes. 


* * * * 


' THE statements that the Employers Liability (accident) Company of 
London has been declined admission to New Jersey appear to have been 
very premature. The company has been found by all the States to be in 
a very excellent condition, its net surplus being $28,000 and its reserve 
fund $150,000. Insurance Commissioner Foster examined the company 
in London personally and complimented its officers on the high character 
of its securities. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





CINCINNATI. 

The Brokerage System—Its Convenience and Cheapness—The Drawbacks of Direct 
Solicitation—Brokers and Underground Insurance—Salaries—Brokers’ Com- 
missions. 

[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


There was a time in ‘‘the long ago” when the insurance broker was 
unknown. If a person wished insurance, he went from office to office 
until his wants were supplied. This was attended by much loss of valu- 
able time and great inconvenience, and not infrequently resulted in con- 
fusion, because of absence of unifcrmity or concurrence in policies. 

The necessity for a removal of these objectionable features gave birth 
to the broker, who has proved a very valuable aid to both insurers and 
insured. The intelligent broker can more clearly set forth the precise 
character of the indemnity wanted than the insurer, and in a majority of 
cases better frame the wording of a policy so that it will state the true 
intent and meaning of the parties making the contract, than the officers 
of the companies, and thus avoid all possibility of friction in the future, 
or of misunderstanding in settlements should losses occur ; which is a 
matter of great importance to all parties concerned. Every insurance 
company must of necessity incur a certain amount of expense, whether 
its business be large or small. Rents, officers’ salaries, and the many 
little items of expenses must be met. When the expenses are assessed 
upon the small amount of business which office men can bring in, asa 
rule, the percentage is enormous. If, however, the premium receipts 
can be doubled or quadrupled by accepting business of brokers, the per- 
centage of indispensable office expenses to premium receipts is greatly 

reduced. Then why object to brokers, who are really the main stay and 
support of a large number of companies? 

We are reminded by others of the cost to the business in the way of 
brokers’ commissions. Let some of them see what the business that the 
officers bring in costs them. They will most probably find that it is 
twice as much as the brokerage they pay. The officer gets his commission 
or salary, which is the same thing, business or no business. The broker 
gets no commission unless he brings business. The brokeris the cheap- 
est employee in the service of any insurance company, 

The officers of a company are in a better position to pass upon the 
eligibility of a risk when presented by a broker, than when solicited by 
themselves or offered by the person wanting the insurance. When pre- 
sented by a broker they can investigate it in every part and without any 
embarrassment. They can boldly inquire into the antecedents of the 
party requiring the insurance, and thus ascertain whether he is or is not 
a desirable party to grant indemnity. If they have solicited the business, 
and afterwards discover that there is something in the history or character 
of the party to make the risk less desirable, they are in a measure 
estopped. If the party himself applies for the insurance, it is either an 
acceptance or a declination upon the moment without any opportunity of 
making an investigation. Under such circumstances undesirable risks 


— 





are often accepted, and desirable ones declined. The investigation of 
physical hazards would be the same no matter by whom presenteg ot 
solicited. The opportunities and advantages of investigating the moral 
hazards, when risks are presented through brokers, can be made of 
greater service to the companies than any other plan of Presenting or 
accepting the business. 

I wonder if it ever occurred to the companies, banded together to 
rule out the brokers, that they were committing as contemptible an act of 
boycotting as any of the associations in the country, organized for the pure 
pose of preventing energetic, enterprising and industrious men from ex. 
ercising their natural rights of working for whom they please, and upon 
such terms and conditions as they might see proper to make, By what 
authority do the gentlemen, who chance to be employed in polishing the 
seats of the chairs of insurance companies, undertake to say that no man 
shall act as an insurance broker except by their royal consent, and 
then upon such terms as they may see proper to prescribe? 

The insurance business in this country does not occupy that command. 
ing position or that exclusive control that warrants its managers in assum. 
ing any such authority, and the gentlemen who have mounted the stilts to 
dictate to the brokers had better get down while they can do so safely, 
Their attempt to stand there would, probably, end in their sprawling on 
the ground unable to rise again. 

THE SPECTATOR recently had an interview with Mr. McCall, the late 
Superintendent of Insurance in New York, and quotes him as Saying 
that, ‘if it is found that John Doe in New York had insurance on his 
property in companies not autherized, the Insurance Superintendent, 
through the District Attorney, has the right to summon him before the 
grand jury and question him as to where and how he procured his policies, 
and from whom. The insured, under such circumstances, is sure to 
mention the name of the broker who wrote the policy. Under the statute, 
the insured can be prosecuted and fined $500 for having an underground 
policy.” 

Now that is a very cunning way to catch the broker, and it is a pity to 
spoil such an admirably concocted scheme, in which is displayed the de. 
tective ability of a Vidocq. 

Before Mr, McCall can bring the possessor of an underground policy 
before a grand jury, or even a court, to testify as to the person from whom 
he procured it, he has to prove from outside evidence that the party has 
such a policy. The possession of an underground policy is in violation 
of the New York statute, and subjects the possessor to a fine of $500, and 
no man can be made to testify in any case, either before a court ora 
grand jury, where his testimony would tend to convict himself. 

Now the possessor of an underground policy, yet unconvicted under 
the law, is not very likely to ‘‘tell where and how he procured his poli- 
cies, and from whom ;” so the broker seems to be safe, at least under Mr. 
McCall’s plan of catching him, until the possessor of the policy is con- 
victed. Not until the possessor of an underground policy has been con- 
victed can he be made to testify as to the broker from whom he procured 
it. Even brokers, bad as they are, have some rights of which the insur- 
ance officials, all powerful as they are, cannot deprive them. 

I see that The Insurance Age is quoted as saying that the officers of 
insurance companies are not overpaid; that, ‘‘in fact, most of them 
receive less pay than the same amount of talent would receive in any 
other business.” That looks like a left-handed compliment. Explained, 
it simply means that most of the insurance officers are too stupid to avail 
themselves of the advantages their talents should command. That is 
regular double-back action. But let us come to the facts. 

The tradition from time immemorial has been that when a man has 
failed at everything else, his friends get up an insurance company for him 
as a sort of genteel infirmary. But this has exceptions. There are live 


‘men in the business, and all such are generally well paid. The rule, how- 


ever, is that the energy, activity and enterprise in the insurance business 
is with the brokers. It is the brokers who make the large volume of 
business for the companies—they actually create insurance of which 
nothing whatever would be known if it depended upon the exertions of 
the officers of companies to bring it to the front. 

I do not often raise an issue with THe Specraror, but accasionally | 
find something in it to which I cannot subscribe. For example; THE 
SPECTATOR recently said that “the companies have the right to say what 
commissions they will pay,” in such connection as to make it fairly infer- 
able that the companies had the right to fix the compensation of brokers 





arbitrarily. Now the companies have the right to say what commissions 
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they will pay, and the brokers have the right to say what commissions 
they will accept. : 

The companies must not think that because they write the policies 


they own the business. The brokers own their own business, and have 
the right to fix their own price upon it, and they have as much right to 
decline to sell when the bids do not suit them, as the companies have to 
decline to buy. When Tue Srecraror says that ‘‘if the brokers attempt 
any active hostility to the plan now under consideration, the companies 
may be impelled to take even more radical measures to enforce their rights 
to control their own business,” it must not forget that the brokers may be 
inclined to ‘* enforce their right to control their own business,” and make 
the companies understand that the brokers are quite as important to the 
companies as the companies are to the brokers. 

There is nothing here of local importance as touching the brokerage 
question. The underwriters association seems to have fallen asleep 
again on the question of brokerages, and will probably take a regular 
Rip Van Winkle snooze. In the meantime the compact companies that 
have ruled the brokers in your city down to ten per cent, or are trying to 
do so, seem to have no limits in the rate here when in competition. 

The broker who placed the recently burned Fleischman distillery and 
corn-house risk got his seventeen and ‘one-half per cent commission, and 
the great bulk of it was in companies that belong to your city compact. 
How much the regular agents got in the way of commissions above the 
brokerage is what ‘‘a feller cannot sometimes almost always find out.” 
But few of the locals were on the risk, the refusal to pay seventeen and 
one-half per cent commission being what saved most of those who 
escaped, BROKER, 

CINCINNATI, August 28. 





LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bruce Morrison and the Assurance Belges—Lloyds and Patria Belgica—A French 
Compact—Rumored New Association—The Employers Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration (Limited ), ‘ 





[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT.] 

Bruce Morrison, the broker from this side, is very fond of press 
notices and, when he gave the insurance journalists of New York a call, 
we guess he had his eye on a free advertisement in the form of a notice 
of his visit. Some that The Insurance Gazetie of Ireland and another 
journal or two have given him, and which did not pan out to his liking, 
are, however, not to be found in the lot he generally carries about with him. 

He is a very pushing young man, and, as you aptly say, an exceedingly 
loquacious young man; in promises he can also be very prolific, but in 
the performance of them he is a very backward in coming forward young 
man, He ought to be pleased at the gratuitous announcement in your 
papers that he is over in your country to offer to brokers and agents 
special and extraordinary facilities for doing an underground business 
with foreign companies, and with his small protege, Les Assurances Belges 
Company, in particular. His system of doing business will not suit the 
brokers and agents on your side, and we not only think, but we are pos- 
itive that in the matter of facilties for and knowing how to do under- 
gtound business, almost any of them can give him many points ia the 
game and beat him badly at it. 

His little company, Les Assurances Belges, has already been in fora 
hot thing or two, and he can be supplied with more than a few other very 
sultry risks by some agents over there. We do not, however, think that 
the respectable brokers and agents will swallow his gilded pill ; they can 
do just as well for themselves, and probably better, in the way of com- 
mission, than Bruce Morrison can do for them. 

It is stated in one of the New York journals that he intends to open an 
office in your city and that he has already appointed a certain firm there 
his representatives, but as an unlicensed broker and without any company 
authorized to do business in New York or any other State in the Union, 
we do not exactly see how he is going to work it, and we should say he 
will be met and treated, over there, as a poacher on grounds that does 
not belong to him is treated in this country. 

In a recent issue The Insurance Age classes Lloyds and Patria Belgica 
as wild-cats, simply because they have no authorized agents or represent- 
atives in America to pay losses. This is simply absurd. Neither Lloyds 
underwriters nor Patria Belgica write risks over there, consequently 
neither requires a representative in the United States. What American 





risks are written by them are surplus lines on which American brokers 
cannot get sufficient insurance at home. These brokers send these sur- 
pluses to be written over here ; they are written here and the policies, 
although on foreign property, are contracts under our law, and payment 
under them in case of loss can readily be enforced here. 

In this country we call companies that take premiums without any in- 
tention to pay losses, wild-cats. The concerns we have referred to do 
pay their losses. Patria has just published a list of losses paid in re- 
spect of claims, under policies issued through the agents of the company, 
for the United Kingdom, the colonies and America, and these agents hold 
letters from the largest firms in the list, expressive of satisfaction at the 
liberal and prompt settlement effected in each case. These agents are 
sending out this list to enable anyone to inquire into it, and to satisfy 
themselves that the company is Joma fide and honorable. This does not 
look anything like wild-cat tactics. 

Lloyds is looked upon here to be as respectable and as reliable as any 
of the large companies you have over there. Their present system of 
writing American risks in this country is, no doubt, what is known with 
you as underground insurance, and The Insurance Broker foots the bill 
exactly, in speaking of the business done with legitimate concerns not 
authorized to write risks directly in the United States, when it says 
‘‘while they are to be censured for not complying with our Jaws, such 
censure need not discredit their solvency or place them in the category of 
wild-cats.” 

Speaking of the London and Birmingham Fire Insurance Company, 
The Citizen states ‘‘it is issuing policies in America for considerable 
amounts, and that it, according to The Post Magazine Almanack, pos- 
sesses a subscribed capital of £160, its ‘paid-up capital’ being repre- 
sented by mil. This concern takes rank among our English ‘ wild-cats,’ 
and apparently possesses the proverbial nine lives generally attributed to 
the species. We fear our Yankee correspondents will be unable to re- 
cover any portion of the premiums they have paid to the London and 
Birmingham.” 

A combination of some very respectable French insurance companies is 
about, we understand, to be made for writing a joint fire policy on Eng- 
lish and American risks in a similar mode to that of the Dutch under- 
writing companies, and, when the compact has been fixed up, you may 
hear more of it. 

It is also whispered in the street that a Manchester Lloyds underwriting 
association is on the ¢afis, and may shortly be expected to be fixed up on 
a sound basis. Several good men are already in it, and the concern is 
one likely to succeed. 

The progress of one of our accident insurance companies, the Employers 
Liability Assurance Corporation, limited, of London, in the accident in- 
surance business of America will be watched with great interest by its 
competitors in this country, and should the venture prove successful, no 
doubt other accident companies from this side will follow in the field in 
which this company has just made its debut, The name, however, of the 
Employers Liability Assurance Corporation wiil, for a time, be somewhat 
of a puzzle to brokers and agents on your side of the water, where em- 
ployers’ liability assurance is not known ; but when it gets fairly under- 
stood, as a good and sound accident insurance company, we expect it will 
prove a keen competitor of the Travelers in the American field, and we 
shall be glad to see it do well. H. L. T. 

Lonpon, EnG., August 17. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The New York Aqueduct Job. 


A sHorT time ago a number of owners of much valuable real estate, and 
the representatives of some of the fire insurance companies petitioned the 
Boston water board to extend the high-service system so as to afford a bet- 
ter protection to the valuable buildings in the neighborhood of State street 
and Post-office square, and we have no doubt that the appeal thus made 
will be ultimately successful. Of immediate result we suppose there is 
small hope, as we suppose funds for the execution of the work would 
have to be provided by the city government, which is understood to give 
its attention mainly to the making of a reputation for economical adminis- 
tration, with a view to its own re-election, rather than to a judicious con- 
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sideration of the best interests of the city, which are temporarily entrusted 
to their care. This petitioning by men of weight in the Boston community 
is an amusing instance of the different ways in which things are done in 
that city and in New York. In New York the cart is put frankly before 
the horse, the job is everything, the needs are often factitious, When, in 
New York a year or two ago, the bosses found themselves obliged to find 
work for their adherents and a means of lining their own pockets, they 
devised the necessity of supplying the city with more water, so that their 
followers might find employment in the great aqueduct now building, and 
they might make a profit through handling the contracts. A water famine 
was skillfully talked up, and the danger to health and property was por- 
trayed with all necessary vividness ; but as material evidence was needed, 
they procured it in such a form that the supply did seem inadequate and 
failing, the pressure on the main being sufficient only to carry water to the 
first floor of buildings, to the upper stories of which it had formerly found 
its way. The evidence was irrefutable, the need self-evident, and the 
aqueduct work putin hand. Thissafely effected, the manipulators saw no 
further need of keeping the city on short commons, and the normal 
pressure was once more allowed to have its effect, and water once more 
flowed from arid taps and faucets. The new aqueduct is, of course, a 
very far from useless municipal enterprise, although it is doubtful whether 
it is yet actually needed, but the means employed to bring it into being 
are none the less amusing. Boston only seeks to have the present high- 
service extended so as to serve portions of the city which have always 
lacked the convenience and protection that other parts of the city have 
enjoyed for years.—A merican Architect, 





Insurance on the Pacific Coast. 


Tue San Francisco Bulletin says: “A great many midsummer fires 
have been reported in California, Many wheat fields have burned over. 
In once instance not less than 10,000 acres, mostly in wheat, were run 
over by fire. There are six months of dry weather in California. Every 
wooden building becomes as dry as a tinder-box, Every stubble 
field is so dry that a fire once started may run over thousands of 
acres. Fires are started in the mountains, and especially in forests, by 
campers and sheep herders. These run over lerge areas of timber and do 
immense damage.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” The Bulletin continues, ‘‘ the business is good enough, 
taking one year with another, to secure a representation of insurance com- 
panies from all the great commercial cities of the world. The English 
underwriters are represented to a greater or less extent than the insurance 
companies of any other country. It isa fair inference, from the data fur- 
nished by the Commissioner, that the underwriting business was as profit- 
able last year in California as the banking business, and more so than most 
other business pursuits. Here and there a company had a hard run of luck. 
But ‘ ups and downs’ are incidents of the business, and it is maintained 
that the income should be greater on account of the greater risks assumed. 
While a great many fires have been reported this year in the country de- 
nominated the Pacific Coast, there is no ground for the inference that the 
underwriting business of the year will be less profitable than it was in the 
previous year. A falling off in premiums is reported in some quarters, 
which is an incident of dull times, But there is a constant creation of 
new buildings all over the country, as well as other property to be cov- 
ered by insurance.” 





Kerosene Oil Stoves. 


THESE stoves have been used to a considerable extent in Cleveland and 
other Western cities, and it is claimed for them by those who have them 
for sale that the elements of danger in them have been eliminated by care- 
ful construction and prudential safeguards. Now, while admitting that 
this may be true, and that, when naphtha or gasoline has been placed in 
the tank connected with these stoves, they can be used without material 
danger, this does not in any way qualify the fact that, in. order to use 
them, it is necessary to keep on hand, in the dwelling house and in the 
store, one of the lightest distillations of petroleum, a fluid which throws 
off a vapor which, when mixed with atmospheric air, can produce an 
explosion almost equivalent to that of gunpowder. It is not the stoves 
. themselves, or even the stoves when charged with gasoline, that are dan- 
gerous, but the liability of accidents happening from the fact that gasoline 
is permitted to be kept by those using them, and to be handled by chil- 
dren, servants or others who can have not the faintest idea of its exceed- 
ingly dangerous properties. There is some reason for believing that, in 





order to supply the demand which the use of these stoves has occasi 
some retail grocers have lately begun to keep and sell naphtha and ti 
line. This, of course, is an exceedingly dangerous change pe! 
which the law should rigorously repress. If next year it is found oa 
sary to change the statute regulating the storage and sale of the products 
of petroleum, in order to relieve those dealing in kerosene oj] from us 
unnecessary burden, extreme care should be taken to place the stor. saan 
sale of naphtha and gasoline under strict limitations. It may not P = 
erally known by those who are using or selling this explosive distillat vs 
that, by so doing, they are acting in violation of the contracts of incuemnee 
that they have—that is, assuming that their property is insured ogainat 
fire—and that, in the event of a loss, they would be precluded by this fact 
from recovering indemnity from the insurance companies. But over and 
above this is the danger to life which may be caused by an innocent, but 
careless, use of this article.—Aoston Herald. , 





Reduction of Fires and Losses. 


AT the annual Convention of Fire Engineers, held at Providence last 
week, Osborne Howes, Jr., secretary of the Boston Board of Fire Un. 
derwriters. read the following paper, which was listened to with close at- 
tention, owing to iis able and effective presentation of the subject: 


GENTLEMEN.—The request that I received to read a paper before your associa- 
tion came, as I judged, in consequence of the fact that, for rather more than a year 
past, the fire underwriters of the city of Boston, through the organization of which 
{ am secretary, have been attempting, upon a considerable scale, an experiment in 
the direction of reducing the number of fires and the loss consequent upon these, 
an experiment which, if it proves to be successful, is likely to be copied in other 
places, and have in time a material result upon the business of insurance, and the 
occupation of firemen. It is my purpose to briefly treat of this experiment, but be- 
fore doing so it may be well to state one or two general principles for the purpose 
of demonstrating that, in entering upon this work, the fire underwriters have been 
actuated by a public spirit which is not often shown in affairs of business. It may 
be laid down as a general principle that fire underwriters, representing stock insur- 
ance companies, have no interest in a reduction of the fire risk in a town or city, 
Their duty is to take these risks as they find them, to charge for their policies 
enough, on the theory of averages, to pay for losses when these occur, for the ex- 
pense of carrying on their business, and for a commission for transacting it. The 
larger the average amount of loss, the larger must their collections be, and conse- 
quently, the larger the commissions they may hope to receive for their services in 
the business. The only danger which they have to guard against is a conflagra- 
tion, which may destroy the most carefully prepared calculations, and may involve 
in bankruptcy the companies they represent. To all intents and purposes their 
position is analogous to that occupied by members of a large stock exchange. The 
more active the market is, the greater the uncertainty, the oftener and more vio- 
lently the prices of stocks go up and down, the greater is the speculation in these, 
and the more considerable is the commission which the brokers may hope to re- 
ceive. The one danger that the stock broker has to dread is an absolute panic, 
which may ruin those with whom he has entered into business re!ations, and may 
thus bring about his own financial des'ruction. It will be remembered that ona 
number of occasions, in view of an impending panic, the managers of the New 
York Stock Exchange have considered it expedient to close the board and prevent 
all dealings in shares by its members until the public confidence has been in some 
degree restored. In other words, a panic is to the stock brok-r what a confl gra- 
tion is to the fire underwriter representing stock companies ; but the latter has not 
so effectual a means as the former of placing a barrier in the way of this dreaded 
mishap. That most fire underwriters do not take this mercenary view of their busi- 
ness may be admitted, a fact which is not a little to their credit as public-spirited 
citizens ; and, curiously enough, so little general consideration has been given to 
this phase of the question that the community as a whole is apt to look to the fire 
underwriters to suggest and provide means of preventing the occurrence and spread 
of fires. Logically considered, this confidence on the part of the community in the 
disinterestedness of the fire underwriters is a striking instance of human credulity. 
It is as though the investors in the stocks and bonds of the various railroads of this 
country looked to the brokers in the New York Stock Exchange to do all in their 
power to see that these roads were run in a careful and economical manner, and 
that the prices of the shares and bonds were maintained at their true market value. 
Such confidence would be parallel to the placing of the sheep under the protection 
of the wolves, and yet, in the case of the fire underwriters it can be truthfully said 
that the trust which the community has imposed in them, even though it may have 
been in opposition to their personal interests, has been conscientiously adminis- 
tered. I donot know how it may be i1 other places, but in the city of Boston and 
in the State of Massachusetts whatever has been secured in the way of improved 

building laws, in the way of more efficient fire departments, and in the way of in- 
creased water supplies, has been largely the result of the personal efforts of the 
insurance men. For several years past the fire underwriters have made ineffectual 
attempts in Massachusetts to have created the office of fire coroner, to make in- 
quests into all fires of suspicious origin, and actively work to secure the punish- 
ment of incendiaries. And yet, although such an officer would work in the interest 
of the community, and not, except in a slight degree, in the interest of the insur 
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ance companies, public opinion has until this last session of the legislature opposed 
the creation of such an office. Finding how difficult it was to hope by the public 
siatutes and ordinances to reduce the annual fire loss of the city of Boston, the fire 
underwriters of that city determined a year ago last spring to enter upon a system- 
atic work of fire prevention on their own account. ‘The plan proposed was nct a 
new one, but was, on the contrary, an adapta ion of the system which has been in 
use for a number of years past among what are known as the mill mutual compa- 
nies, and which has under their direction been pro tuctive of remarkable results. 
But its application to a city was essentially a new method. The central part of the 
city of Boston was divided into districts,each of these containing as many manufac- 
turing, mercantile and storage risks as could be conveniently examined and re- 
ported upon by a single inspector in the space of three months. Instructions were 
given to have each of these risks in the districts carefully examined, and for this 
purp-se cards, similar to that which I now hold in my hand, were provided. The 


card reads as follows: 











1. Cellars. 

Clean. | Dirty. 
2. Heating Arparatus. 

(Furnace.) Airspace above sufficient. | Insufficient. 
(Steam.) Boiler well arranged. Badly arranged. 
(Flues.) Safe. Unsate. 

3. Stoves, 
Floor underneath protected. Not protected. 
Well arranged. Unsafe. 
(Bench stove.) Protected. Not protected. 
(Kerosene stove.) Stationary. | Movable. Unsafe. 
(Gasoline stove.) For exhibition. For use. Safe. Unsafe. 
(Funnels.) Well placed. Badly placed. 


4. Steam-pipes. 


On Iron. On wood. 
All clear. Combustible matter on. 
5. Ash Receptacles. 
Metal. | Wood. None. 
6. Waste. 


| Allowed to accumulate. 
7. Waste Boxes. 


Removed properly. 





Good. None. 
In good position. | Poor position. 

8. Lights. 
(Gas.) Fixed. Swinging near wood. 
(Kerosene.) [amps safely arranged. Unsafely arranged. 
(Electricity.) Safe. Unsafe. 


g. Fire Doors. 
Good order. | Out of order. None. 
10. Shutters. 
Good. | Poor. : 
Closed regularly. No certainty of closing. Needed. 
11. Windows. 
Free. | Blocked. 
12. Closets. 
Clean. | Dirty. 
13. Stairs. 
Clear. | Blocked. Permanently closed. 
14. Attics. 
Clean. | Fair order. Dirty. 
15. Fire Pails. 
All full. Part full. 
Good supply. Scant supply. None. 
16. Automatic Alarm. 
Approved. | Not approved. 
17. Dry Rooms. 
Good. | Fair. Bad. 
18, General Order. 
Excellent. Good. | Fair. Bad. 


19. Merchandise. 


Can be covered. | Cannot be covered. 


20. Naphtha. 
e+». Gals, Safely kept. | Unsafe. 
21. Building. 
Excellent. Good. | Fair. Bad. 
22. Elevators. 
None. Brick. Tinned. Skylight. | No skylight. Partly protected. Wood. 
23. Hatches. 
Good. Poor. 
Closed regularly. No certainty of closing. 
24 Blind Attic. 
With skylights. | Without skylights. 
25. Asa Whole. 
Excellent. Good. | Fair. Bad. 


The inspector is required to answer in a definite manner those of the questions 
on this card which the conditions of the risk will permit him to answer, and those 
which are not applicable to the risk must be checked off as a means of indicating 
that the interrogatory has not been overlooked. The card is arranged in such a 





manner that the defects in a risk appear in one column and its merits in another, so 
that at a glance it is possible to determine whether the risk is good, bad or indifter- 
ent. The results of each day's work-are turned in by the assistant to the chief in- 
spector, who, having examined them, causes occupants and owners of the buildings 
where defects are found to be notified of them. Frequently all that is needed is 
this notification, and it is to the credit of owners and occupants of buildings that, 
when their attention is once called to defects which can be remedied without ma- 
terial expense, and which, if corrected, will tend to lessen the fire risk, they show a 
readiness to immediately remedy them. But there are others who take an entirely 
different view of the matter. They assume that as they pay the insurance compa- 
nies for protection against fire it matters not in the lest to them whether their prem- 
ises take fire or not. There is no statute law or ordinance that can reach cases of 
this hind. In the city of Boston our fire department and inspection of buildings 
departments are entirely powerless to correct what the members of these two 
departments realize to be serious and dangerous defects. The fire underwriters 
would be in an equally helpless condition if it were not for the power they acquire 
by associated action. Propertyowners of the class I have described are quickest 
touched through their pocket nerves; and wherever it is found that owners or oc- 
cupants of buildings ab-olutely refuse, after repeated requests, to correct admitted 
defects, the insurance boa'd increases to such persons the cost of their insurance, 
by arbitrarily raising their rate of premium to a point usvally fifty per cent higher 
than its normal figure. This is an heroic form of treatment, but it seems to be the 
only form of treatment by which satisfactory results can be secured. Some idea 
may be f rmed of the extent of the work which this inspection bureau has per- 
formed, when I say that the following table represents what was practically its first 
year's work: 

Pails of water for fire purposes were introduced into 890 buildings. 

Dirty cellars were cleaned in 339 buildings. 

Dirty closets were cleaned in 143 buildings. 

Dirty attics were cleaned in 322 buildings. 

Unsafe elevator shafts and traps were improved in 72 buildings. 

Waste was removed and waste cans introduced in 534 buildin gs. 

Windows so blocked as to prevent access to them in case of fire, were cleared in 
214 buildings. 

Stairways, blocked in a similar manner, were cleared in 124 buildings. 

Passageways blocked with merchandise so that the firemen could not go through 
the floors, were cleared in 84 buildings. 

Metal ash barrels were substituted for wooden receptac'es for ashes in 437 build- 
ings. 

Unsafe kerosene oil lamps and unsafe gas jets were protected in 603 buildings. 

Unsafe stoves and forges protected in 455 buildings. 

Unsafe boilers and furnaces put in safe condition in 75 buildings. 

New fire doors were put in and defective ones repaired in 58 buildings. 

Unsafe chimneys and flues were made safe in 73 buildings. 

Sawdust spittoons were removed from 53 buildings. 

Steam-pipes in dangerous proximity to wood were safely arranged in 100 buildings. 

Automatic sprinklers were put in in 14 buildings. 

Fire ventilators as a protection to bui'dings having concealed spaces under their 
roofs were put in in 46 buildings. 

Miscellaneous improvements, such as repairing shutters, plastering, sweeping 
up, etc., were made in 260 buildings. 

The value of this work must depend very greatly upon the effect that it has in 
Ciminishing the losses by fire, and for the purpose of determining the extent of this 
reduction it will be necessary to apply the system for a series of years, rather than 
through a series of months. We might at any time have one fire in Boston which, 
in consequence of its destructiveness, would run the ratio of loss far above the 
annual average, even though there was a sensible diminution in the number of 
fires, and excluding the one great loss, an equally marked diminution in the aver- 
age damage of each fire. As I said just now, this inspection system covers 
only the central part of the city of Boston, and thus far its apparent effect has been 
to produce a diminution in the number of fires which have occurred there, and to 
reduce the aggregate of fire loss by nearly $200,000. You will notice that I use the 
word apparent, and use it advisedly, for it is impossible in this relatively short 
space of time to say how much of this saving is due to the inspection system, 
and how much is due to those unforseen and unaccountable conditions which may at 
any time occur. It is hardly necessary to call the attention of practical fire engineers 
to the fact that at various periods there is an unaccountable diminution in the number 
of alarms of fire, and in the amount of fire losses. Several years ago there was a pe- 
riod when, for about four weeks, there was not a single fire alarm sounded in the 
city of Bos‘on, although the average throughout the year is about two alarms per 
day. Now, it may be that the good fortune which has apparently attended our in- 
spection system is due to one of these extraordinary periods of immunity from fire, 
which has greatly extended itself, and that in six months more the fire alarms in 
Boston, in spite of our system of inspection, may be as numerous as they were be- 
tore it was begun, and the losses incident to these fires be quite up to the old aver_ 
age. But I believe that if the underwriters have a sufficient degree of faith in the 
system which they have inaugurated to carry its operations on through a period 
of two or three years, its benefits to the general community, if not to them, in 
greatly reducing the average amount of property annually destroyed by fire in the 
city of Boston, will be made certain beyond a peradventure, I have been asked 
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from time to time why it is not possible to carry on precisely the same system of in. 
spection that we are now applying in Boston, with equally and, perhaps, even more 
satisfactory results, by the regular fire department. Where paid fire departments 
gre maintained it would, of course, be an easy matter to have men detailed on pa- 
trol to visit the mercantile and manufacturing risks in the various districts, and by 
bringing the defects discovered when making these visits to the attention of the 
board of engineers or fire commissioners, have an attempt made to secure their 
connection. I do not know how it may be in other cities, but ia Boston neither the 
board of engineers nor the Board of Fire Commissioners possesses the power 
needed to correct def cts in buildings owned or occupied by those who will not vol- 
untarily improve their property. I know that when the fire engineers in Boston 
discover any peculiarly bad case they report it to the underwriters in order that it 
may bec rrec ed; and unless the laws were very greatly changed I d> not believe 
t hat an inspection system, instituted by a fire department, would be productive of 
any material result, for it is the fear of having to pay more in insurance that in- 
duces a large number of people to make changes waich they otherwise would be in- 
disposed to make. Another fact which, it seems to me, renders questionable an in- 
spection system under the auspices of a fire department, is that the present natural 
tendency of firemen in considering any particular risk is to think rather of prevent- 








ing the extension of a fire than of preventing a fire from occurring. In other words 
a fireman says to himself, in examining a warehouse or manufactory, if there was a 
fire here this, or that, or the other thing would be a bad featurc, and he turns 
his attention to the work of making it easier to combat a fire, assuming that a fire 
has been started. With the underwrit rs’ inspection, on the other hand, the 
greater part of the work is directed toward the prevention of fires. It is true that 
we insist upon water pails a~d ventilators in the roofs; that the goods should be so 
arranged that they may be readily covered, and that access to stairways and win- 
dows should not be blocked; but these are incidental features to the main object, 
which is to eliminate from each risk, or, if not eliminate, to reduce to a minimum, 
those features in it which seem calculated to cause a fire. J should add that in our 
work we have received numerous valuable suggestions gad much needed aid from 
the members of the Boston Board of Fire Engineers. 

In conclusion let me say that I am disposed to believe that the system which we 
have started is to prove a turaing point in the history of insurance and of fires jn 
this country ; that in afew years more fire losses will be reduced in our large cities 
to a fraction of their former volume—a result which cannot fail to have a decided 
influence upon the system of insurance, and perhaps an influence only less extens- 
ive upon the public systems of fire defense. 





A Lloyds Policy. 


THE following is the form of policy issued by the individual underwriters constituting what is known as Lloyds: 

Be it known that JouN Doe and RIcHARD Rog, Market street, Chicago, have paid twenty-eight shillings per cent premium or con- 
sideration to us, who have hereunto subscribed our names to insure from loss or damage by fire, for the space of twelve calendar 
months, commencing at four o’clock P.M. on the 11th day of April, 1885, and ending at four o’clock P.M. on the trth day of April, 


1886, on stock as below. 


Now know ye, that we the insurers do hereby bind ourselves, each for his own part, and not one for another, our heirs, executors 
and administrators, to pay to the said JoHN Dor and RICHARD Rok, their executors, administrators and assigns, all such partial damage, 
and loss by fire, not exceeding the sum of six thousand five hundred pounds. 


JOHN DOE anp RICHARD ROE—Form or Poticy, 


46500 on their stock of merchandise, hazardous, non-hazardous and extra hazardous, their own or held by them in trust, on commission, 
or sold but not delivered, contained in the brick, stone and concrete building, situate and known as Nos. ———— Market street, 
and extending back to Chicago river, and thence south ninety feet wide along the east bank of said river to Adams street, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Permission is given to make ordinary alterations and repairs, without prejudice to this policy. 


Other insurance permitted. 


[Here follows a description of the property on a slip furnished by the broker applying for the policy.] 


In witness whereof we have subscribed our names and sums of money, by us insured. 
Dated in London, the eleventh day of April, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 


In the event of loss or claim, to follow the settlements of the English and American fire insurance companies, should a higher 
premium than twenty-eight shillings per cent be paid to any assurers on the property hereby assured, during the currency of this policy, 
it is hereby agreed that the underwriters hereon shall receive the full benefit of such higher premium. 


£180, G. H. Chambers, per C. P. Simpson, one hundred and eighty 
180. C. W. Mills, pounds each. 11th April, 1885. 
: r C. P. Simpson, one hundred and forty 
140. D. Maintand, - pounds, 11th April, 1885. 
150. Geo. Blundell, ) 
150. oa 
150. . Ward, 
F per R. Munro, one hundred and fifty pounds 
150. B. R. Fleming. 11th April, 1885. 


150. J. Taylor Smith, j each. 
150. I. T. Morton, 
150. C.D, Morton, 


too. Ernest Harris, 
too, Alfred Lascombe, 
1oo, Francis Lascombe, 


100. T. Uzielli, 

too. W. O. Bathe, 
too. W. R. Gade, 
too, A. G. Chapman, 


too, W. M. Redfern, 
too. Jas. Alexander, 

- Io. wee Vanderbyl, 
too. W. 5S. Haycraft, 


per E. Harris, one hundred pounds each, 
11th April, 1885. 


per A. G. Chapman, one hundred pounds each. 
11th April, 1885. 


per J. S. Haycraft, one hundred pounds each. 
11th April, 1885. 


per Wilmars, one hundred pounds. 


too, L. Wilmars, 11th April, 1885. 


too. Alfred Borwick, 
per A. R. Robins, one hundred pounds each. 
11th April, 1885. 
J 
| 


too. William Kessler, 
too. George Kissel, 
too. A. G. Meissner, 


per J. J. Eaton, one hundred pounds each. 


too, Alexander Bevington, 
11th April, 1885. 


too. R. C. Bergne-Coupland, 


too. G., B. Foster, 
too. I. G. Inglis, 
too. H. Harris, per H. Winter, one hundred pounds each. 
H. Foster, 11th April, 1885. 
C. T. Parker, : 














too. John H. Hale, 
too. John Churchill, 


too. T. G. A. Parkyns, 


per H. Harris, one hundred pounds each. 


£100. Wm. Cowland, 
11th April, 1885. 


Ioo. J. P. Rodger, 
too. W. F. Smith, 
too. A. P. Smith, 


11th April, 1885, 


too. F. Hissalt, per J. Doran, one hundred pounds each. 
too. J. W. Black, 11th April, 1885. 
too. J. H. Johnson, 


too. W.H. Leslie, 
too. H. F. Tiffin, 
too. Ernest Capel-Cure, 


50. W. R. Pine, 


per W. Efoend, one hundred pounds each. 
11th April, 1885. 


¢ per J. E. Henlin, fifty pounds each. 


50. A.J. Law, 11th April, 1885. 
too. Clement Moser, . 

too. Frederick R. Moser, per A. Y. Granger, one hundred pounds each. 
too. W. I. C, Chamberlayne, 11th April, 1885. 


50. Stephen White, 

50. Wm. B. Liddiard, 
50. Wm. C. Maxwell, 
50. Charles Huypers, 
50. Charles E, Moser, 


} 
= R. Gorden, fifty pounds each. 
50. Edward Beauchamp, J) 
} 
| 


r1th April, 1885. 


per S. C. Booth, fifty pounds. 


so. H. F. B. Archer, 11th April, 1885. 


too. J. Franklin-Adams, 
too. G. Arles-Dujour, 
too. Charles Price, 

too. A. E. Burr, 

too, F, W. Marten, J 


r P, J. Vanes, one hundred pounds. 
} sa pars April, 1885. 


} per E. Aylmer, one hundred pounds each. 
| 11th April, 1885. 


‘too. G. H. Dawson, 










per A. P, Smith, one hundred pounds each. 


ee eS eS Se rr re et et tt eee ee eek ak 








Sept. 2, 1886. | 
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New York City Fire Insurance Premiums. 


Tue following is a comparison of the returns made to the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters of premiums received in New York city by 
the companies during the first six months of the years 1881 to 1886, 


inclusive : 








oO 



















Name oF ComMPANy. 1886. 
a 
New York. ~ 
erican .------------------=---| 445792 
ee Exchange-..-.--------- | 45537 
Brooklyn....-------------------- 18,467 
Broadway ----------------------- 13.585 
Citizens ..----------------------- 475457 
City..c.-------0--c0e-c2e sone nee | 136559 
Clinton..-.---------------------- | #0 057 
Commercial.-..----- ee 
Continental --.-...-------------- 62,792 
Columbia. miggecons® | 
mmercial Mutual. 
a le ..------------------2-++---- 36,368 
Empire City ..------------------- 
Exchange ---------- 
Firemens ..--------- 
arragut ..--------- 
Firemens Trust . 
Franklin and Emporium.........| ------ 
Greenwich 107,463 
German-American... 169,157 
Guardian 10,074 
Germania . 63,029 
Globe .-.-- 32.394 
Howard - 23,072 
Home .-..- 56.070 
Hamilton... 19,013 
Hanover -- 46,950 
Hoffman .. aie 
IsGIME cocccccncccccccccs -ccccese| cocece 
Importers and Traders......:....| ------ 
Individual Underwriters 7,230 
efferson ; 10,248 
NOT cocnsnsevcveeswnes 12,949 
Kings County--....-.-------...-- 11, 307 
Fang ldland......ccccceeecocccce 10,110 
Lafayette.......---02------0----0} 8,251 
LamMAPcocccccccccccccccccccccccs| cocece 
LEBER ccocccccecscccccccccccescce| ssccce 
DL cseccctsucceasesseessces| sosees 
PTD ccnectseuserescenstens| waswnnd 
PE cncuconcccndndesecence 25,148 
ED cccuusdsignguneseesedue 7,902 
Mechanics and Traders.......... Rass 
OS Sn em spatiale 17,204 
DE cnicieepsesneccecnincs| BEE 
Manufacturers and Builders......| 29,998 
a ; 


New York Equitable 
New York Fire 


Rc ncnesen 
North River..... 











New York City 
New York Mutual 
OS eee 20,710 
Standard........ 10,566 
Iti tinacalhtecuhanialigtpdldivedsiinntaniaaiaseeandlt |. aianiaaaan 
Sterling ....... 13,829 
EN REET, (plates 
See (peetane 
United States........... 15,295 
Williamsburgh City........-..--- 48,172 
Pics tnedccccevas cece 50,030 
New York State. 
SS 4,683 
Commerce, Albany 5.792 
OS EERE poorest 
Glens Falls, Glens 12,052 
Northern, Watertown.....-......| -....- 
Roches er German, Rochester... 9-757 
Watertown, Watertown..........| -..--- 
Buffalo German, Buffalo......... 10,852 
. California. 

California, San Francisco........- 11,074 
Commercial, San Francisco.... -. 7,307 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco ...| 8,008 

ome Mutual, San Francisco ...-. 7,951 
Sun, San Francisco........-----.- 1,328 
Union, San Francisco............ 14,558 
ites Soa. 

artford, Hartford............... 14,387 
i Os = Resa 3 re 

mnecticut, Hartford.......-.... 16,181 
SI IIE in inceocscuedl' weenie 

heenix, Hartford.........-...---] 11)27t 
Orient, Hartford..........-....- 7,796 
Security, New Haven_.........-- 6,850 








1885. 





105,812 
154,562 
8,265 
64,141 
33,161 
25,630 
61,709 
20,419 
41,577 





11,640 
25.742 
33,791 
66,454 
12,786 
23.573 
59,335 





1884. 


‘, 

44,074 
4,167 
20,414 
16,582 
50.422 
16,581 
15.308 
26,260 
55.976 





35.952 
15,825 
17,452 
17.226 
15,604 
7.781 
22,572 
118,752 
144,199 


19,900 





16,849 
45,135 
18,877 








175399 


21,732 
13,178 
29,9’0 
15,659 





11,041 
15,768 
95505 





1881. 


5,322 
7. 

14,217 

10,011 















































































Name oF Company. 1886. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1882. | 1881. 
Illinois. $ 2 - $ $ 
Tradese, Chicago .....cccccecccoee 3,012 7,847 | 11,131 6,562 5,165 4,009 
Kentucky. 
ee A ip ER AOE tins h onone oes 
Louisville Underwriters.......... —t Nsneged Biraeene Reersiad Merion (gb sat 
Louisiana, 
Factors and Traders............- aS ey Ey eT ER ae 
Mechanics and Traders... 7 GH) cadace E'tanase |,  eeesds 0 cntesa k . eeeee 
i CC ae SE eocace | Senn i) ankeee A. cota 
New Usleans Ins. Co., N. O......| ...... | -0-- 14,692 | 21,122 | 22,359 | ----- 2 
Massachusetts. 
Mercantile, Boston.........--... 7.901 | 10,921 3.247 1,767 1,639 2,189 
American, Boston........-.----.- #,274 | 13,080 | 12.723 | 11,932 7,331 6,358 
Sg Fire and Marine...... 10,846 | 11,797 | 11,393 | 12,146] 12, 13,198 
a, 7,015 4,401 7,082 8,2 oles 7.160 
Franklin, Boston.......... PE Bho] Rens SSeS) eC 6,202 3.651 
Manufacturers. Boston...........| ...... | -...-- 66,325 | 24,389 | 38,634 51,602 
Washington, Boston.....-...-.--| 18,633 | 20,704 | 21,578 8,796 7,04" 7,160 
Shoe and Leather, Boston... an) Stetina ©) -paldieies 12,539 8,286 7,641 7,160 
Prescott, Boston....-.... -| 6.5 6 4,401 “ 9 eee Pee ae 
North American, Poston.........| 6,586 4,40 7,082 4,183 4429 $407 
Revere, Boston............ Galt Sanihae 4) cette A: echide play BP 1s 420 
Neptune, Boston.........-. -| 6,586 4,400 7,082 8,286 7,64" 160 
First National, Boston..... ae Pree ne, ee cesece 4,881 3.447 
Commonwealth, EE EGG eos pe aaa seaenn E waleae 10,044 
PEED cbccccceciucvabeneseonie BED) coiune | etinee'l <ecees | Soetee/, seoves 
Minnescta. 
St. Paul Fire and Marine-.-..... 9,854 11,106 6,872 6,163 6,716 4.422 
Ohio. 
Mercantile, Cleveland...........-. 4,898 6,195 Rte © eeien conse | cosecs 
Firemens, Dayton 6,155 6,118 ,600 5,995 2,095 1,682 
Citizens WSTS | cococe | coccce | coccee | cvcece 
Franklin BGO | wnnnee | ceweee | ceeece | oocece 
mazon GFE | wscece | wcccce | coasee | cvccee 
Michigan. 
Detroit, Detroit... 2,674 4.929 5,622 3x44 2,707 1,628 
Michigan, Det:oit..............- 5. 8,048 715% GJS | occnce conses 
Pennsy vania, 4 
American, Phila ........cccco<cee 18 999 19,646 18,765 13,245 12,026 
Pennsylvama, Phila......... 17.42 18,457 | 18,654 | 15,017 14,817 
Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila 42,471 20,864 | 23,67 p 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila.... 7.419 6,029 3838 
8, are 7,214 8,896 8.y99 
Girard Fire and Marine, Phila..-| 4,638 S290) soso 
Fire Association, Phila..... 30.975 30,325 31,218 
Ins. Co, County of Vhila.-. 9.318 9.258 | 10,998 
I SR ic iacnetcnwieaeel: nsteais H Geuenen A’ eaunae 
Armenia, P.ttsburgh............- ee ff eee ee 
United Firemens, Phi'a..... «----| 19,139 | 11,789 9,388 
German, Pittsburgh .....--..----- 9.755 | 10,885 8,297 
Peoples, Pittsburgh ............. 7,903 9.794 7,002 
Boatmens, Pittsbu:gh-. 0,653 | 10.746 8.120 
Farmers M: tual, York..........- 5.974 9,187 6 640 
Citizens, Pitts»urgh. 11,309 | 10,915 7.321 
Mechanics, Phila ... 12,718 12,360 | 11,057 
Spring Garden, Phila...........- 10,628 | 11,374 | 11,629 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh........ 8,942 9,004 6,9t5 
Reading, Readiv g..........--.--. 4,038 5,997 4,73" 
Manuf«cturers and Merch., Fitts.| 5,636 7,213 2.4 
Western, Pitt-burgh............. 1 SS | imasece 
Reliance, Phila... ......<..-00- 12,718 SS: 6 eacces 
Rhode Island. 
Providence-Washington, Prov....| 11,958 8,38] 33,842 | 33.193 | 22,815 12,469 
Merchants, Providence .-.......-. 6,205 7.220 75193 70'S 5,118 45363 
Atlantic, Providence........... 2.925 35854 5.485 6.479 €,293 5,116 
Equitable, Providence..........- 6,725 75704 7, 03 7,210 55259 4,481 
New Fersy. 
Merchants, Newark............-. 14,800 | 16,252 | 16,349 | 17,664 | 22,431 21,970 
American, Newa:k, ..........--.- 162 73433 7,202 yoo2 4,218 4,467 
ee OO ee Fae, ee aes dutpibnss 7,067 10,095 
Firemens, Newark...........-- 8,559 9.384 9.693 7,945 5.568 55734 
Newark, Newark ............... 11,239 | 11,999 | 12,664 | 11,550 9,643 4,058 
SO DPE wenncccevel <csasn sented | sevens ences 8,072 8,314 
Jersey City, Newark ...........-. SS | a Oy POL Pee Be 
Missouri. 
Cie Th. BED .cconsenssnew 5.497 a a ee, 
American Central, St, Louis. .... 10,345 | 12,177 | 13,018 6,235 6,778 45390 
MastR0 200 cece cccccceeccoecccese 3,963 987 | ccccce | coccce | coves crccee 
Wisconsin. 
Northwestern Nat , Milwaukee..| 3,775 4,181 4 856 439° 3.537 3,129 
Concordia, Milwaukee. .......... 7, 9% 6,927 BAED T ccccce | seosce | escece 
Milwaukee Mech., Milwaukee....| 6,760 5.°79 ee) eae pee Be 
Maryland. 
Firemans, Balumore. .......--.-- 6,624 6,962 6,g00 4,716 4.462 2,779 
ES eee eee eer Bere 10,349 1970 
New Hampshire. 
New Hampshire, Manchester....| 12,119 | 12,129 7,278 7,761 
Granite State, Manchester. ...... SEE ‘scuses | cocsen | epaee 
Peoples... ...-.--e- cece cones see Sy232 | nee | wnneee | enceee 
Great Britain. | 
North British and Mercantile... ..| 45,309 | 45,969 | 53.55t | 79,025 | 90,829 | 46,219 
Live land London and Globe.| 197.346 | 191,225 | 211,322 | 186,918 arene 140.343 
Guardian, Londen 43.499 | 43.649 | 46,266 | 41,10 | 35 24,726 
Royal, Liverpool -.-.--- 97,257 | 10,543 | rt0,823 | roy 106,687 83.406 
Queen, Liverpool.......-- 36.517 | 32,356 | 33)277 | 29,146 | 29,794 | 48.720 
Imperial, London. -...-- 45.060 | 34,423 | 39.716 | 42,724 | 27,050 23,458 
Northern, London 23,837 | 27,325 | 26,511 | 23.339 | 27,050 23,458 
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NEW YorK CITy FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS—Cont, 





























Name or Company. 1886, | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1882. | 1881. 
Great Britain—Cont. $ $ x $ 3 
Commercial Union, London...-.. 71,078 | go,o22 | 94,251 | 98,598 | 79,044 71,081 
BAGO, SORBCR. ccc sicccncecesesss 14,249 | 14,291 | 18,998 | 17,062] 15,911 12,702 
Fire Association, London-_....... 26,395 | 26,422 | 30,619 | 38,680 | 24,390 9,934 
Lancashire, Manchester. . .......- 57.314 | 53,126 | 44,79 | 41,318 42,044 33.510 
Phoenix, London........-.---.--- §7.063 | 59.13¢ | 55,918 | 50,043 | 31,603 | 33.438 
London Assurance Cor., London.| 23,666 | 29,366 | 27,405 | 29,957} 29,002 27,205 
Scottish Union and National _...| 25,878 | 17,712 | 19,568 | 17,601 15,011 12.745 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool] 34,414 | 43.169 | 38,247 | 49,081 | 55,900 33,613 
Norwich Union, Norwich -......-. 31.485 | 34,057 | 43,067 | 41.536] 32,667 26,905 
City of London, London. ........} 30,099 | 31,143 | 30.93t | 29,260] 28,493] ------ 
London and Provincial, London..| ..---. | 22,764 | 25,277 | 38,259 | 27,660| -..... 
PRN, BUND cececccencnacc| <cvase | ivccse | doeuce 38.359 | 24,492 | ----2- 
-$um, Londoe...c2.200-.2004002-00 gt,7or | 36,418 |. 27,4tr | 309898 | wccnce | ences 
Canada. 
British America -.... 8,159 7,181 7.595 6,856 | 16,133 17,018 
Western Assurance 17,738 17.322 | 15,678 13,570 | 15,056 11,957 
Germany. 
Hamburg-Bremen ....-.....-..-- 35,094 | 35,570 | 33.255 | 28,619 | 19.756 23,373 
Transatlantic........-...-.------| | 8,134 | 8,778 9,642 8,569 | 10.473 | 9,923 
DC icicesessecereses | soccne 5 epee 12,380 11.404 12,159 10,269 
Hamburg-Magdeburg .-....--..-- phish jeueeakil cekees Aiaeee 2,945 2,733 
France. | 
een ere St aihemeaen ceca te iaiieeees 35,257 305346 
ee Sone h) Skeheok k ubeaeo iia 23,007 | «.5.<- 
City companies... ..-....... - | 1,680,970 | £656,098 | 19696,834 | 1,579,247 | 1,504,818) 1,530,497 
Othcr companies.... .....-.. | 1,638,681 | 1,688,971 |1,807,947 |2,694,828 | 1,617,902 | 1,326,189 














Totals... cccccesccesccees- 34368,75 | 3,345,069 3,504,721 | 4,274,075 |3,122,720) 2,856,586 
! ' 








Odd Fellows Insure in the Mutual Life. 


THE assessment system of life insurance had its birth among bodies of 
men drawn together by fraternal ties, or joined into societies for the pro- 
tection and furtherance of their common interests. They naturally felt 
that their mutual obligations while living, demanded also that the widows 
and orphans of deceased members should receive from the association the 
help of which the death of the husband and father had deprived them, 
and thus it came about that the ‘‘ death benefit” became a prominent fea- 
ture of fraternal societies, trades unions and analogous associations. The 
assessments for the ‘‘ benefit fund” formed a large proportion of the ex- 
pense of being a member. It is among these associations that the assess- 
ment system would naturally be seen in its best light, if there is a stand- 
point from which it presents a favorable appearance, The expenses of 
administering the funds are here reduced to a minimum ; no more money 
is collected at one time than is necessary to meet present claims; there 
are no trust funds to be taken care of ; the ranks of the Masonic orders, 
the trades unions, the exchanges in our large cities are constantly recruited 
with young members, so that full and abundant opportunity is given for 
the ‘‘ new blood” thus brought in to exercise full sway and maintain the 
** average age” of the society. That the assessment system under these 
conditions is not, however, a signal success, many members of such asso- 
ciations as mentioned above can abundantly testify ; but it is to be feared 
that few of them are sufficiently alive to the exigencies of the case, or suf- 
ficiently well informed in regard to the best methods of remedying the 
evils of the system, as to adopt a plan which has been carried out with 
great success by a lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows in a 
neighboring city. This society, instead of having a ‘‘benefit fund” and 
levying assessments upon its members as deaths occurred in their ranks, 
adopted the simple expedient of taking out policies in the Mutual Life on 
the lives of their members in favor of the lodge. The premiums are paid 
out of the general funds oi the iodge, and on the death of a member a 
sum of money is at once in hand to pay off any indebtedness of the de- 
ceased to the lodge, and to furnish some provision for his family. The 
adoption of a similar plan by many of our fraternal societies would do 
much to appease the dissatisfaction which exists among their members by 
reason of the insufficiency and many shortcomings of the assessment plan, 
all uncertainty as to the sum to be paid is at an end, the exact cost of the 
insurance is known and a host of difficulties is avoided.— Weekly State- 
ment, 





Royal Insurance Company. 


‘* Most satisfactory” is the right phrase to apply to the directors’ report 
laid before the annual meeting of the Royal Insurance Company on the 
6th inst. The directors have, perhaps, rarely delivered a more satisfac- 
tory report. The chairman at the annual meeting in 1885 appears to 
have well and truly diagnosed the situation when he expressed the hope 
that during that year the company would recover in its fire branch some 
of the losses which it bad experienced in 1884. The result has fully war- 
ranted that anticipation. The fire profit of 1885 comes out at the 
considerable figure of £116,547, against £24,222 in the previous year, 
showing a favorable difference of £93,725. This is a very gratifying 
result, and is none the less so because effected on a diminished 











premium income. This shows that the accepted risks have be 
selected, wherein consists the true skill of the underwriter, |; is 
comparatively an easy matter, especially on the part of the manager of 
a financially strong company, to enlarge the premium income; but jt is 
altogether a different thing to get a greatly enlarged margin of profit out 
of diminished premiums. The fire premiums in the past year amounted 
to £966,107, and the losses to £552,275—or 57.16 per cent. These 
amounts, the report points out, show a decrease for the year of £22 048 
in premiums, and of £124,187 in losses. It is not very probable that the 
business will go upon precisely the same lines two years in succession 

but whether on the same or similar, or on diverse lines, sufficient unto 
the day is the profit thereof, and in this particular we have nothing but 
congratulations to offer. For the time being, at least, the Royal can 
claim a return to “ normal prosperity.” 

The life branch, it is also gratifying to be observed, gives proof of well 
doing. The report does not mention the number of policies issued, but 
the amount assured was £410,982, and the resulting annual premiums 
were £14,915. The corresponding items in the previous year were 
£407,018 amount assured, and new premiums £14,161. The total net 
premiums amounted to £251,432, and the interest received (exclusive of 
that on the annuity fund) was £120,108, against net premiums in the pre- 
vious year £250,063. and interest £118,815. The claims in the past year 
were (with bonus additions to the amount of £30,491) £ 214,202, against 
a total of £185,529 in the previous year. The increase in the amount of 
bonuses disbursed in the past year is very marked. The deaths appear 
to have arisen in the past year in connection with the heavier class of 
policies of long duration, as the bonus additions were almost double 
those of the previous year, being £30,491 against £18,212. The result 
of the year’s business in the life and annuity departments is an addition 
of £90,118 to the life funds, thereby raising the total to £3,148,885. 

The profit and loss account indicates a condition of great prosperity. 
After providing for dividend and income-tax for the year 1884, there was 
a credit balance brought forward of £147,520, to which was added the fire 
profit of the year, £142,298, and interest, £64,773—together, £207,071 ; 
leaving, after apportioning £5000 presented to the late London secre- 
tary on his retirement after nearly forty years’ service, a balance to be 
carried forward of £349,591, against £285,216 carried forward in the 
previous year, The div-dend declared, it must suffice to say, is the same 
as in the previous year, namely 28s. per share, which the chairman points 
out is no less than 70 percent upon the capital paid by the original 
shareholders. Nevertheless, this handsome dividend was not all that 
some of the shareholders expected, or, perhaps we ought to say, assumed 
to expect. The Royal never retreats, but goes on year by year, adding 
to its accumulated funds in order at once to maintain an equable divi- 
dend and stand high in the esteem of its c/iente/e. Itis to indulge a mere 
truism to say that the company throughout its entire career has always 
been progressive and never stood so well before the public as it does 
to-day. In one respect its financial position is unique. Although its 
fire insurance funds are not quite the largest in actua! amount, they, 
nevertheless, occupy the highest place in regard to the company’s 
liability, which is the true test of financial strength. The total funds, as 
will be seen from the report on December 31 last, amounted to over 
£5,500,000.—Commercial World, London, 


en well 





Fatal Burnings. 


During last week three notable and shocking deaths by fire occurred, 
all due to, doubtless, unavoidable accident, but in one case under pe- 
culiar conditions which will,{probably, never be satisfactorily explained. In 
New York city, Mrs. Kate Desmond, stepping from a street car, experi- 
enced a burning sensation in the soles of her feet. A bystander called to 
her that her skirts were on fire, when she ran through the streets, en- 
veloped in flames, until she was stopped and the fire extinguished by 
means of wraps, carpets and a pail of water. The unfortunate woman’s 
clothing was almost entirely burned from her body, and she was so 
severely injured that she died within a few hours. Even the soles of her 
feet had been blistered, and the fire had crept up under her corset and 
burned deeply into her shoulder. 

One of the men who went to the woman’s assistance asserts that, grasp- 
ing her dress roughly, he saw the bustle rise, when something like a gas 
explosion occurred, causing the flames to burn more rapidly. It is said 
that celluloid, letheroid and zilonite, all composed of highly inflammable 
substances, are used in the construction of corsets and bustles, and it is 
supposed that the fire, which must have been started bya spark from a 
cigar or a carelessly dropped match, had been smouldering in the woman's 
garments until fanned by the air and fed by the dangerous ribs of the 
corset or bustle. As these articles were destroyed, however, the case 
will remain a mystery. 

In the second instance, Sister Eulalie, Superioress of the Immaculate 
Academy at Newport, Ky., who was recovering from a fever, attempted 
to take some medicine while in bed, when the mosquito netting caught 
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fire, the flames quickly communicating with the bed and her night clothing. 
In her fright she could not find the key of the door, which was locked, 
and, before help could reach her, she was so badly burned that she died 
within two hours. 

The third death was due to the breaking of a demijohn of kerosene in 
the kitchen of a house on Madison avenue, New York. A man stumbled 
against the demijohn, breaking it, when the oil flowed toward the range 


and blazed up, setting fire to the clothing of the housekeeper, Rose Gar- | 


nty, who was terribly injured and shortly afterward died. While trying 
to save her, Mary Kane, a fellow servant, was also painfully burned. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Pierre, Dak., has a new fire company. 
—Salamanca, N. Y., has nine fire companies. 
—Tawas, Mich, has furnished itself with fire apparatus. 
—Montrose, Dak., is about to organize a fire department. 
—The loss by fire at Glens Falls, N. Y., is estimated at $50,000. 
—Gowanda, N. Y., and Rochester, N. Y., are to have water-works. 
—Since 1880 forty-seven French insurance companies have gone out of 
business. 
—New England paper manufacturers are organizing a mutual insurance 
company. 
—The Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company has been licensed to do 
business in Canada. 
—Losses by fire in Minneapolis, Minn., during July were $21,745. St. 
Paul escaped with $4170. 
—Birmingham, Ala., is to have a new insurance company, with a 
sominal capital of $200,000. 
—It is estimated that the losses caused by the Wisconsin forest fires will 
amount to about $10,000,000. 
—The total assets of the regular life insurance companies of the United 
States amount to $523,664,678. 
—Minneapolis, Minn., has a new fire insurance company, the Syndi- 
cate, with a capital of $250,000. 
—General F, A. Matthews will represent the Guarantee Company of 
North America at Des Moines, Ia. 
—Carterville, Mo. ; Hobart, N. J. ; Harper, Kan., and Thomasville, 
Ga., propose to construct water-works. 
—George A. Millay has been appointed agent for the Employers 
Liability of London, at Taunton, Mass. 
—Miss Ella Bagot will act as special agent for the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company in southern Indiada. 
—The Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn have appointed Suply 
& Sharp their agents at Watertown, Mass. 
—Fred A. Kendall will represent the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company as general agent at Cleveland, O. 
—Duluth, Minn., is to have a fire-boat. The Buffalo steam-tug James 
Hay is to go thither to serve in that capacity. 
—The Central Live Stock Insurance Company (limited) has been organ- 
ized at Indianapolis with a capital of $100,000. 
—The London and Lancashire Insurance Company has appointed 
John C. Hinds special agent for Pennsylvania. 
—At the recent fire in the Hamilton Rubber Works at Trenton, N. J., 
the building was saved by the automatic sprinklers. 
—The Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company has appointed 
T. Y. Brown of New York as its agent in that city. 
—Ivory S. Cornish has been appointed agent at New Bedford, Mass., 
for the Union Insurance Company of Philadel phia. 
—John Leibert, secretary of the Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, died at Nazareth, Pa., August 23, of heart disease. 
—The death is announced at Dorchester, Mass., of Captain Edward H. 
Sears, a well-known fire insurance agent of Boston. Captain Sears 












fought gallantly upon the Union side during the war, and was a promi- 
nent Mason and officer of the G. A. R. 

—J. Moncrieff Wilson, F. I. A., general manager and actuary of the 
Queen Insurance Company, died in London some days ago. 

—James Scott, the fisherman who was recently drowned in the rapids 
at Niagara, is said to have had $10,000 insurance on his life. 

—The Kansas Farmers Fire Insurance Company of Abilene, Kan., is 
making arrangements to reorganize as a joint-stock company. 

—Dr. George L. Fitch, who has had charge of the lepers in the Sand- 
wich Islands for five years, says that leprosy is not contagious. 


—The Mercantile Fire and Marine Insurance Company has been organ- 
ized at Washington, D. C., with a nominal capital of $100,000. 


—Friction in the press caused a fire which destroyed the cotton gin of 
J. Schwav & Bro., Hockheim, Tex., on August 19. No insurance. 


—A Parisian insurance agent is said to be living at the age of 103 
years. Itis not stated whether he represents a fire or life company. 


—The Equitable Life Assurance Society have appointed John E. Bur- 
ton their general agent at Milwaukee, succeeding Chandler Brothers, 


—The expenses of the British life insurance companies footed up in 
1885 close to $17,000,000, or more than twenty per cent of the premium 
receipts. 

—Incendiaries have made five different attempts, of late, to burn the 
city of Keokuk, la., and but one or two arrests of suspected persons are 
reported. 

—The town of Skien, Norway, was nearly destroyed by fire, August 8, 
the loss amounting to nearly 5,000,000 kroner, about one. half covered by 
insurance. 

—The Association of Fire Underwriters of Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska hold their ninth annual convention at St. Louis, beginning 
September I. 

—lItalian fire insurance losses during the year 1885 are reported as 
averaging 61% per cent of the premium receipts, while the expenses were 
31% per cent. 

—August 27, at Montrose, Susquehanna county, Pa., thirteen business 
blocks and two dwelling houses were destroyed by fire. The loss is 
estimated at $75.000. 

—lIndiana officials report the public health this summer as better than 
ever before at this season. There is no general sickness, and but few 
cases of summer disease. 

—The new Imperial Life Insurance Society of Detroit will do business 
on the natural premium plan at stock rates. It has $150,000 subscribed 
capital, and $100,000 full paid. 

—Northampton, L. I., appears to be a particularly healthy village. Of 
its 1200 inhabitants, about 100 are over seventy years old, and twenty 
have attained the age of eighty. 

—Robert G. Laughlin, formerly with the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Vermont, has been appointed Pittsburgh agent by the Michigan 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

—The annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest will be held in Chicago September 8 and 9. Numerous papers 
upon interesting and important topics will be read. 

—In France, since 1870, 850 duels have been fought; in only nine 
cases was either of the combatants injured. In that fair land absynthe 
has proved more deadly than the pistol and sword. 

—The following insurance companies have been admitted to do busi- 
ness in Minnesota: Anglo-Nevada of San Francisco, Commonwealth 
Mutual Fire of Decatur and the Pacific Mutual Life. 

—The Home Life Insurance Company has appointed as its general 
agent for northeastera Ohio, John Hendricks, lately the Northwestern 
Mutual Life's general agent for western Pennsylvania. 

—At Concord, N. H., the Phoenix Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
has been organized. Luther S. Morrill was elected president; A. B. 
Thompson, vice-president ; Lyman Jackson, secretary. 

—During the year 1885 the fire insurance companies authorized to do 
business in lowa (excepting the mutual associations) wrote in that State 
risks to the amount of $189,140,884 ; received in premiums, $2,989, 454.99, 
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and paid in losses, $1,238,033.34. The mutual fire associations wrote 
risks for $7,675,397, and paid losses amounting to $82,670. The losses 
for the year amounted to 41.41 per cent of the premiums, 


—The London secretary of the Royal Insurance Company of Liverpool 
was presented by the company with $25,000 when he recently retired from 
their employ. He had served the company nearly forty years. 


—Two suspected incendiaries, Charles H. Gaffney and William H. 
Tragier, were arrested at Gloucester, Mass., August 24, charged with 
firing the building No. 216 Main street, owned by E. Dolliver. 


—The Chicago Underwriters Association will sue the city for $15,000, 
which was paid under protest in 1884 under the law since pronounced 
invalid, imposing a tax of two per cent on their gross receipts. 


—The Industrial Insurance Company of Alabama has been organized ip 
Mobile, with a capital of $25,000. It claims to be ‘‘a purely life com- 
pany, and the only one in the South doing an industrial business.” 


—Conrad & Maxwell have been appointed general managers of the San 
Francisco department of the Oakland Home Insurance Company and 
the Traders Insurance Company of Chicago, succeeding Hoyt & Wickes, 


—A loss on one risk of $360,000 is said to have been lately made by 
one of the mutual fire companies of New England. If true, it does not 
indicate very sound judgment, this sum representing about one-half of 
the company’s assets. 


—S. B. Roberts, the Kansas City telegraph manager and defaulter, 
who absconded last July, has been arrested at Leadville, Col. The 
American Surety Company, which was on his bond and paid the amount, 
oftered a reward of $350 for his arrest, with the above result. 


—The National Association of Fire Engineers, in convention at Provi- 
dence last week, wired an invitation to Captain Shaw of the London 
Brigade to jointhem. Mr. Shaw was at the time but twenty-two miles 
from Providence, but merely sent a curt message declining the invitation. 


—The Peoples Mutual Live Stock Insurance Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, filed articles of incorporation last week. They will carry on busi- 
ness on the assessment plan, and risks will be limited to $1000, Frank 
W. Earle and John D. Campbell, Minneapolis, and Ralph H. Earle, 
Villard, Minn., are the incorporators. 


—The Connecticut Mutual Life has issued a handsomely printed pam- 
phlet entitled: ‘Real Life Insurance Contrasted with the Speculative 
Novelties now Attached to the Business,” Colonel Greene therein de- 
fines the position of the Connecticut Mutual towards the tontine principle, 
which, as is well known, is one of hostility. 


—A Brooklyn factory owner has obtained judgment against the 
American Central Insurance Company of St. Louis for $2500. Insur- 
ance to this amount had been arranged for, but the fire took place before 
the policy had been made out, and the company then refused to deliver 
it. The courts, however, have held them liable. 


—It is announced that N. A. Clark of Salem, special agent of the Im- 
perial Fire Insurance Company of London, has given up his position and 
retired from active business. Mr. Clark, during the thirty-five years which 
he has devoted to insurance interests, has earned the respect and liking 
of a large circle, and hearty wishes for his happiness follow him in his 
retirement. 


—The Employers Liability Assurance Corporation of London has been 
legally admitted to do business in all branches of accident insurance in 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Samuel 
Appleton of Boston is manager for Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
and through his large acquaintance and experience will probably do well 
for the company. 


—H. I. Kimball, late of Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed by the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society inspector general of its agency department. 
The Equitable is to be congratulated upon its acquisition. Mr. Kimball 
has been connected with the insurance business for many years, and is a 
man of prominence, having done much to render successful the conven- 
tions, world’s fairs, industrial exhibitions, etc., for which Atlanta has be- 
come famous. He was director-general of the International Cotton Expo- 


sition, held in Atlantain 1831, of. which he published an elaborate report of 





over 600 pages. Mr, Kimball now enters the service of a great company 
second to none other for its business enterprise. Mr. Kimball has gone 
East on a three weeks’ trip. 


—George G. Hull in 1874 insured his life for $5000 in the Alabama 
Gold Leaf Life Insurance Company. In 1885 he died, and the company 
refused to pay his widow the amount of the policy. She brought Suit, 
and the company settled without waiting for trial. She then sued the 
company for damages and attorney’s fees, and the jury gave her $1250 
damages and $750 for attorney’s fees. 


—The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company has begun the 
issue of a series of pamphlets, entitled “ Practical Miscellany.” The first 
number contains a paper by Sir Henry Thompson: ‘* Diet in Relation to 
Age and Activity ; and one by J. Burney Yeo, M. D., on *‘ Diet and Food 
Accessories,” which will be read with interest by all intelligent persons 
interested in the preservation of health, The make-up of the pamphlet is 
neat and attractive. 


- The directors of the New Hampshire Life Insurance Company of 
Manchester met August 7, and effected the following organization: Pres. 
ident, Samuel N. Bell ; treasurer, ex-Governor James A. Weston ; clerk, 
N. P. Hunt. Charles H. Bartlett and John C. French were appointed to 
solicit subscriptions to the capital stock. A general discussion of the 
propriety of beginning proceedings was had, and adjournment followed. 
— United States Review. 


—The steamer Daniel Drew, twenty years ago the pride of the Hudson 
River, was totally destroyed by fire while lying at Kingston Point, N. Y,, 
on August 29. The Drew was built in 1861, and rebuilt and furnished 
with new boilers, at an expense of $90,000, about two years ago. Even in 
these days of floating palaces she ranked as one of the most finely equipped 
and furnished river boats afloat, and travelers on the Hudson will mourn 
her loss. She was valued at $175,000. 


—Harold Dollner, late senior partner of the house of Dollner, Potter 
& Co. of New York, and a wealthy and respected citizen of Brooklyn, 
died in that city on August 29. Mr. Dollner wasa native of Denmark, 
and came tothis country in 1828. He at one time represented Denmark 
as Consul in New York, was one of the organizers of the Home Life 
Insurance Company and of the Dime Savings Bank ; a director of the 
Mechanics Bank, and, at different times, director in several of the large 
insurance companies. He leaves an estate valued at $1,000,000. 


—The Western Fire Map Publishing Company still continue to lead all 
compétitors in originality and fine workmanship. Ina few days they will 
issue Chicago volume ten, which, with volumes one and two of the 
suburbs, will completely map nearly all of Cook county. The continued 
illness of Fred H. Thomas, the general agent, in no way interferes with 
the business of the firm, as the companies and agents so thoroughly ap- 
preciate this firm that they send in their orders without personal solici- 
tation. Mr. Thomas will be ready to attend to business {before long, 
with, we hope, more energy than ever. 


—General Frank D. Sloat has accepted the position of general manager 
of the Citizens Mutual Life Insurance Association of New York. General 
Sloat is a distinguished and capable man and a thorough life under- 
writer. As Past Commander of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
ex-Comptroller of the State of Connecticut, he has a wide reputation. 
But General Sloat is best known to insurance men as Supreme Dictator 
of the Knights of Honor. It was in large measure by his business 
capacity that this assessment organization successfully tided certain em- 
barrassments under which it labored some years ago. General Sloat is 
about fifty years of age, and has the reputation of being a man of great 
business energy and executive ability. John F. Moore of Louisville, 
Ky., president of the Falls City Bank and also of the Falls City Fire 
Insurance Company, both of Louisville, and president of the Louisville 
exposition held some years ago, has recently been elected a director of 
the Citizens Mutual. Mr. Moore’s name will add sirength to its stand- 
ing in that section of the country. The Citizens Mutual is already doing 
business in: five States and two Territories, and other States will be 
entered this fall and after January 1. The business of the Citizens Mutual 
has aggregated $4,000,000 in less than four months, most of which insur- 
ance has been written under the equity system, a form which is peculiar 
to this Association, and is designed to meet the objection of uncertainty 
which is urged against the post mortem assessment plan, 
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